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NGOs- Hope of the Last Decade of this Century! 


PART- | 


1. Introduction 


As we enter the 90's, perhaps it might be a pertinent exercise to review the NGO experience in 
this country; the historical factors that gave birth to this phenomenon; the underlying 
assumptions, the value base, the elhos, the vision or lack of it and the momentum it has gained 
during the recent period; the shills, the compulsions, the temptations, the controls, the lack of 
resources and the excess of it, the role of resource agencies and their compulsions; the entry 
of professionals and mercenaries, the trulh and the myths about this phenomenon, the 
impending crisis-in its vision, in its value base and in its structures- and above all its impact on 


the poor, onthe structures and on the larger sociely, as it unfolded during the past two decades 
- 70's and 80's. 


Although voluntary efforts have historical roots in this country, nonetheless, the NGO 
phenomenon in its current form, is of recent origin, spanning the past two decades. 


Such an exercise would help us to look al this phenomenon objectively and in adelached manner 
to learn from its brief history; to become aware of the trends and to evolve an operational stralegy 
for the 90's; to change course of certain trends which are within our power to change;to infuse 
new dreams , new aspirations, new hopes, new vision and to strengthen the value base. 


1.1 The Political Scene - 60’s and 70’s 


It is important to contextualise the advent of social action initiatives in the larger political 
situation of the country, marked by poverly and unemployment. The 60's saw an alarming rate 
of student unrest in the campus and the birth of extremist groups within the Communist Party 
itself. The late 60’s saw the grip of Naxalism, which started in West Bengal and spread to 
other parts of the country, especially, Kerala, Andhra Pradesh and Tamil Nadu and the brutal 
use of state machinery to quell this movement. The early 70's which was swayed by the 
successful war with Pakistan and the liberation of Bangladesh, swept Mrs.Gandhi back to 
power, in the polls. But soon after, the dissidence within the Congress Party and the growing 
trade union movement in different parts of the country, challenged state power. The blatant 
corruption starting from high places was felt everywhere and this, alongwith the intereference 
of extra-constitutional authority in administration-the Sanjay phenomenon -brought to the 
forefront, the Sarvodaya leader J.P. from his self-imposed exile from politics. J.P.’s call for 
Total Revolution mobilised the sludent youth , the constructive Gandhian workers, the trade 
union forces as well as the extremisis, who came under the influence of J.P. This resulted in 
the clamping of emergency and the horror of the emegency regime. Subsequently, when 
Mrs.Gandhi called the elections, Congress was wiped out of power in the Centre and the 
Janatha party formed government at the Centre. Since J.P. was the inspiration and spirit 
behind the formation of the Janatha party and the constructive Gandhians who were part of 
various small groups which constituted the Janatha party, the political climate was ripe for 
voluntary action and constructive rural development. During the 70's, one also saw a sizable 
number of youth, who grew tired and-disenchanted with the Naxal Movement and some who 
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later acquired the acronym, NGO. 


2. Prelude to voluntary action in South India 


2.1 Historical roots 


. . 4 d 
ion groups being present in larger numbers in South India, an 

Li As ciate a Selinite indicator of the fact that the ‘social action Nain - “ ab 
still referred to in Tamilnadu - first originated in Tamilnadu, in South India at hi > - 
phenomenon then spread to the other areas In the South, first to AP and then bit sec “ 
Karnataka. The other two states, where it has longer historical roots are Gujarat an at = a 
in the West and East of India respeclively. The former could be on account of the preva ‘ ee 
Gandhian tradition and institutions in that state whereas the latter could be the — oe 
historical influences exerted by Raja Ram Mohan Roy, the Father of Indian Social Reform 
Movement and the great poet, Rabindranath Tagore, through his writings and a host of others. 


he history of 
For the purpose of this paper, | am referring to the various factors that shaped t 
cauieary ata in Tamilnadu and South India, in order to understand the ‘value base’ of this 
movement and the ‘compulsions’ that influenced this phenomenon. 


2.2 Disillusionment among the youth 


Two decades aller independence and after implementing three 5 year plans, it became obvious 
during the late sixties that the development path followed by Nehru, provided no hope for the 
‘poor’ in India. Studies carried out by Dhandekar and Rath brought out the staggering statistics 
of people living below the poverty line. The growing unemployment rate frustrated the youth. 
Marxism made inroads into the campus and Student Federation of India (SFI), the student wing 
of CPI(M), started altracting more students to its folds but some of the students and student 
leaders who came under the influence of Marxism were not attracted to the party line. Some of 
them, who refused to enter the formal system through government jobs or formal professions 
like law, engineering and medicine were exploring newer options. The European phenomenon 
of "Hippy movement", in essence communicaling the rejection of the predominant value system 
of materialism, also had its impact on the psyche of the Indian middle class youth. 


On the religious side, during the late 60's,there was a growing disillusionment among the 
hor rad youth, with the structures of the Church and its institutional approach to social 
problems. ee 


2.3 Lay Training Centres 


However, under the leadership of progressive Bishops, theolo 
certain new moves were made by the Church - setting up of ’ 
at that time, being one such move. These centre 
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centres were weak, but they absorbed large fund 
: S for infrast m 
ecumenical umbrella, outside the direct c Een aaa a epment Under the 


“ageoR ontrol of the Church. Thi 
beginning of unorthodox fun ding. This could be marked as the 


2.4 The advent of Freirian Approach 


Yet another most striking incident that influenced to a 
initiative was the publication of Paulo Freire’s 
an alternative approach of education as a too 


‘ great deal in the making of social action 
Pedagogy. of the Oppressed" which threw open 


| for social transformation. Motivated by Freire's 
new approach and Alinsky’s Community Organisation methodology and with the practical 


training they received as community organisers in Manila, some of the radical protestant priests 
began working at the grassroots. Particularly, Rev. Felix Sugirtharaj, who was then heading 
Christian Service to Industrial Society (CSIS) at Madras and Rev. Y. David, after being SCM 


Regional Secretary for a brief period and a short pastoral role in Madurai Diocese, started 
working with the marginalised people. 


This period also saw quite a few Roman Catholic priests, who were influenced by the Liberation 
Theology, leaving the Church to get involved in social action initiatives. Whereas, some other 
Roman Catholic priests wanting to leave the Church for personal reasons, like entering Holy 
Matrimony, found this as an avenue and the interpretation of Liberation Theology provided them 
a justification for continuing God's work even after leaving the Church and at the same time, 
without any contradictions, they could enter family life. This was the beginning of an alternative 
occupation for those priests who wanted to leave the Church. 


2.5 Christian Social Thinkers 


It is important to identify the serious social thinkers, whose contributions moulded the thinking 
of the activist leaders - Dr.M.M.Thomas, who was heading CSIRS then, Rev.Samuel Amirtham, 
the then TTC principal, Rev. Rasal Chandran of UTC, Dr. Rajarathinam, who was Reader at the 
Madras University and Honarary Director of Gurukul, Dr. Abel, Head of Political Science and 
Public Administration Department at MCC, and Honorary Director of CSC, Dr.C.T. Kurien, Head 
of Economics Department at MCC and Convenor of the Board for Socio Economic Concerns of 
the Synod of the Church of South India, Rev. Ninan Koshy, who was heading the Student 
Christian Movement and Fr. Claude D’souza, who was the then national Chaplain of AICUF. It 
is also important to recognise the role of Bangalore ISI, under the leadership of Fr. Volken, which 
was providing training in community development at the time. 


2.6 Protestant Resource Agencies’ Shift in Policy 


Al the resource agency end, there were three powerlul personalities who changed the course 
of funding history. They were Rev. Kenneth David, who was working wilh Christian Aid, 
Mr.Rainer Kruse working with BFW,Dr.Poser and Dr. Badal Sengupta, wilh EZE. » 


These protestant resource agencies who were until then, only supporting the Church and its 
limited out-reach programmes, slum work and institutional programmes, were already 
disillusioned with the traditional programmes carried out by the Church. Further, their perception 
of rural problems, which was filtered through the Church window, was terribly distorted. 
Therefore, when the representatives of the resource agencies got invited to a Gandhian group 
meeting in Govindpur , they, for the first time, came in contact with alternative groups and an 
alternative approach they could support. Thus emerged an era of direct support to grassroots 


groups. 
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The interaction between the representatives of the resource agencies and = oo san ie 
thinkers and the Gandhian and post - Marxian leaders like Mr.Pannalal Das wits Se ondetiah 
the one hand and the pioneering social activists on the other, influenced the “ g Pub 
resource agency representatives toa great deal and it was these eeree ee ae (e) nh ha 
policy shift in the decision making bodies of their respective resource agencies. t me ab 
easy task for them, forthe committees of the resource agencies were comprised of Bishops a 
Christian leaders and hence the representatives had to often interpret the Bible in support of 
grassroots action being directly related to the teachings of Christ. 


it is also important to mention the impact of ‘Liberation Theology’, which had its infleunce on 
the resource agencies to be ecumenical in their support to the Third World. But on the other 
hand, it was still the Church leaders who were exploring alternative forms of sharing with the 


poor, God's love and concern. 


2.7 Profile of the NGO leader 


It was in this milieu that the ‘student bodies’ like SCM and AICUF started holding rural camps 
for their student leaders to sensitise them to rural realities and a good number of them, inspired 
by these experiences, later began working at the grassroots. 


Thus, by the close of the 60's, the stage was set for voluntary action. The 60's could be treated 
as a prelude to voluntary action. And it is important to view, in this light,the subsequent history 
that unfolded during the 70's and 80's. 


Therefore, the profile of the NGO leaders who belonged to this period was a mix of Marxism 
(as far as tools of Marxian analysis go), Freirianism (drawing from Paulo Freire’s pedagogical 
value premise of participatory processes) and a bit of Christian Theology (for inspirational forms) 
which was Christian in value-base and middle class in origin and hence following an intellectual 
and theoretical approach and very much urbane in outlook,as they were basically urban -bred 
people. This is proved by the fact that after a decade of 'Vanavasa’ in the rural areas, most of 


them shifted back to city bases to operate from, alth ; . 
in rural development. p ' ough they might still continue to be involved 


3. The 70’s 


ps had sprung up closer to Madras city, Particularly in the 


: , Chingleput, North 
around Madurai and Kanyakumari. A larpesunsber of Mase: PA Wee en 
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4. The 80’s 


The beginning of the 80's saw an 


ew phenomenon - the emtr , 
leaders, who were in their late 2 gence of a new class of project 


0's, who had begun their work with one or the other rural 
here for several years and learnt the art of the trade, so to say, 
This trend worked in the following manner. There were some 
nsciously promoted a number of small group initiatives and 
or funding. Therefore, many development workers with a few 
h individual projects. On the other hand, the cadre built by Rev.Y. 
cal grounds , though seldom one could see any real ideological 


d to establish their independence as project holders. This had a 
tremendous impact on the other projects in Tamilnadu too and the idea of anyone Starting a 


project became very common. It had become such a common phenomenon, that 50 percent of 


the middle level staff of NGOs in Tamilnadu had registered societies/trusts in their names and 
applied for FCRA registration. 


and set up independent projects. 
leaders like Rev. Felix, who co 
functioned as a nodal agency f 
years experience could establis 
David, had split up on ideologi 
differences other than the nee 


This phenomenon was further reinforced by the arrival of a number of new resource agencies 
on the development scenario in the beginning of the 80’s - HEKS, HIVOS, Action Aid, ASW,to 
name a few. Itis significant in this context, to take into account the small group approach followed 


by Oxfam. Oxfamwas promoting a number of small groups (Social Action Groups) with a budget 
of Rs.25,000/- to Rs.35,000/- per year in Tamilnadu. 


Yet another important feature of the 80's was the beginning of government funds being made 
available to NGOs through specific programmes. With this, one could very clearly see the NGOs 
picking up specific programmes for which funds were available. Moreover, money was made 
available for a number of programmes like building sanitary units, housing schemes, organising 
beneficiaries, adult education, social forestry, vocational training,etc., through CAPART and the 
various ministries under the Government of India. Added to this was the emphasis on women 
during the 80’s, particularly as the issue was raised by the resource agencies and partly as a 
result of the International Women’s Movement. Therefore, invariably, women programmes had 
become an additional component of all the programmes. 


This period also saw the beginning of a tightening of government rules and controls through 
FCRA and other measures. This, in a sense, arrested the further growth of new NGOs, 
particularly in Tamilnadu. 


Another distinguishing feature of the period was the emergence of training institutions and the 
concept of support institutions and networking of NGOs and networking projects. 


ignifi izontal growth of NGOs 
Yet another significant trend during the 80's was, while there was a horizontal gr 
on the one hand, at the same time, there was also a vertical growth of NGOs in the country. 
During the 80’s, a number of NGOs who had established their work during the 70's began 
growing 20 to 30 times in terms of their area of operation,number of staff and inflow of funds. 


This decade also saw the entry of management support in rural development as erate 7 
NGOs, resource agencies and to government. Rural development Coulee att 9 are 
and post graduate levels have been introduced in over : ‘elage sie : te apa is mr 
; i lier only in a doz 
the 80's, as against this course being offered ear nS cena 
t were offered through institution 

ntry. Post graduate degrees in Rural Managemen 
IRMA,which ir set up with assistance from International Aid agencies. Ma ge Sue 
professional management courses, besides short term courses for personne 


agencies. 
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This period also witnessed the beginning of bilateral carpool nin Seed Peete 
h h their respective Embassies and their Develor Ager 
ODA spc NORAD, etc. and direct funding of NGOs by multilateral bodies like World 


Bank. 


At the fag end of the decade, one saw yet another new trend : professional management 
consultancy institutes being set up on commercial basis to provide professional services to 
NGOs, International Bodies like UNICEF, World Bank, Resource Agencies and Government 


Departments. 


5. The emerging pattern of NGOs 


5.1 Classification of NGOs and People’s Organisations 


When we refer to voluntary agencies or NGOs in the Indian context, we need to be careful not 
to dump everyone in one basket. It is a very complex and growing phenomenon. Therefore, in 
this paper, | have attempted to classily the NGOs on the basis of their roles, size of the 
organisation, volume of funds received and the area of coverage. Firstly, we should differentiate 
People’s Organisations from NGOs. In this section, | am dealing only with the NGOs and in the 
next section, | will be focusing on People’s Organisations separately. 


We could categorise the NGOs into 16 types as shown below: 

1. Youth club turned project - CAPART groups 

2. Small groups - OXFAM model (Rs.25,000 groups) 

3. Medium groups - 30/40 village coverage 

4. Big projects - 100 to 300 villages 

5. Mega (Multi million) projects - CROSS, RDT, BCT, Rayalseema Seva Samithi (RSS) 


6. Corporate model: An NGO bases himself in one capi j 
“tte pital cily and run 
districts spread over in one state or in many states,eg. MYRADA, AWARE, ASSEFA. ner 


7. Government sponsored NGOs - Mahila Samakhya (MS), State Resource Centres (SRCs) 
8. Regional network agencies - FAVORD, AVA, RDC 

9. Issue based network groups - housing, environment, construction workers, etc 

10. Ideology - based network groups - Gandhian, CISRS, PJC 


11. Denomenational network agencies - CHAI 


A inti tee Hi ais ids 
health) CMAI (Association of Protestant wana ssociation of Catholic institutions related to 


ons related to health), CASA 
12. Support institutions - SEARCH, PRIA, CDC, ISI 


13. Sectoral support institutions -VHAI (Health), AFPRO (Agriculture) 


14. Commercial development agencies - FAIR, ACCORD 
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15. ; 
5. Family model having a group of projects within the family, In this model often there would 


be one project under husband's leadershi 
{ae ship, an ifa’ : f 
the joint leadership of husband and wife P, another under wife's leadership and the third under 


16. Development research institutes- Centre f : 
= _ or Devel ‘ 
IDS, Rajasthan,etc. opment Studies, Delhi, 


5.2 Classification of NGOs 


Promotional NGO 


Network associations 


Support institutions 


- youth club turned - regional network 


: : - sectoral & national 
project (1-2 villages) association : 


- small groups (5- villages) - issue based network - commercial 
association 


- medium groups (30- villages) = - monolithic network groups - organs of 


univer/quasi govt. 
institutions (both 
govt. & private) 
IRMA.IIM,XISS 


- big projects (100- villages) - sectarian network group - govt.depts and 


institutes 


- mega project (300& above) - dev. research 


institutes 


- corporate NGO CDS,IDS 
several big projects 


The purpose of providing this classification is to analyse the trends during the 80’s and to make 
a forecast for the 90’s. 


5.3 Analysing the trends 


Firstly, "NGO growth factor’ has been a dominant trend of the 80's - growth in the number of 
NGOs, growth in the volume of funding, growth in the number of resource agencies who have 
come to stay, growth in government funding, growth in auxiliary services (off- the - field 
expertise), growth in commercial development agencies ,growth in the number of support 
institutions and centres for development studies - 


Secondly, the transformation of youth clubs/people’s organisations into projects had taken place 
which qualified them to receive funds from CAPART to carry out often a one time programme 
thereby becoming small NGOs themselves. 


Thirdly, there is a definite direction towards which all these transformations are taking ster - 
youth clubs to small projects, small groups to medium groups, medium groups to big bai 
and big projects to multi-million projects. Therefore,the unsaid goal ae to be to grow eit 
next stage and ultimately reach the multi-million stage. Why this trend? There Is a very 
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0 
ems to run like this - Mr. X started like me, ten years ago, working in 3 


j . . “J 
pole model. The logic $8 idn't | also aspire to have a similar turnover: 


villages; today his budget is 2 crores, then why shou 


; : aa k. 
ionals are turning into ‘off-the- field development wor 
<aisadl SO a er model fits well ; there is oo of — _ a “part 
ing rce agencies to rely on nc . 
NT eae nee eed comeniantly shift in the direction of policy decisions being 
i i red by them. ; 
— ger de cell i iakas with the resource agency also increase. The 
glad cannot easily pull out after making all these investments and on ae 
circle is created. Although resource agencies may not fully agree with gs the : a 
they cannot easily withdraw. The resource agencies have no mechanism by wi ‘e , a 
arrest the growth and most importantly, they are seldom fully aware of the magnitude of g : wr 
as it is not obligatory on the NGOs to share all their plans, transactions and ae : 
them. Nor is itobligatory for the Resource Agencies to share with one another, their plans. So, 
when one eventually learns about the true size of a project, it will be too late to change course. 


Sixthly, during the 80's, the government realised the incompetency of its machinery for effective 
delivery of its various schemes, popularly known as anti-poverty schemes and the initiatives 
taken by the government to use NGOs for its delivery system has influenced the NGOs in 
becoming implementors of programmes. 


Seventhly, the entry of foreign governments and multilateral agencies like World Bank, IMF, 
UNDP, FAO, SIDA,CIDA,SDC,NORAD, etc. as sub - systems of the global systems, who have 
all sought to sell schemes and ideas that had together provided a techno- economic package 
influenced the NGOs, which were essentially meant to serve the interests of world capatalism. 
These schemes, be it in the form of white revolution through milk producers’ cooperatives and 
dairy products or blue revolution in the form of advanced marine research and use of technology 
which resulted in depleting sea resources or the green revolution in the form of use of chemicals 
and fertilizers in doubling and trebling the agricultural output, which are largely cash crops 
and export market oriented or social forestry schemes to plant on a large scale, eucalyptus trees 
to feed the paper industry or mulbury cultivation and sericulture to provide silk inthe world market, 
are all programmes seeking the involvement of NGOs for their successful implementation. 


6. People’s Organisations - the emerging trends 


It is crucial to identify in what forms ‘people's power’ has emerged as a result of the NGOs’ 


prolonged work with the marginalised. To begin with, itwas a foregone conclusion that the power 


Structures within the democracy rest themselves on the political offices starting with those of 
the panchayat president and mandal union chairman at the villa 
bodies at the state and national leve 
dependent for production on those 
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6.1 Types of People’s Organisations 


..Beneficlary group 


e.g. DWCRA groups 


(Development of Women and Children in Rural Areas) 
A Govt.of India sponsored prog. 


ll.Group as a vehicle 


e.g. Activity based groups 
- Chit fund groups 
- Adult education groups 
- Economic activity groups 
e.g. Tailoring unit, etc. 


lll.Sangam concept 


Mixed group (heterogenous) village level 
people’s association 


Cluster level association 


lV.Sangam: caste/community based (homogenous) 


e.g.Dalits 
Tribals 


V.occupation/trade based association 
Members are producers 


e.g.cooperatives 

- milk producers Coops 

- weavers COOps 

- honey producers coops 
- mat weavers coops, etc. 


IV.occupation/trade based associations 
Members are workers 


e.g. unions 

- fishermen union 

- salt workers union 

- quarry workers union 

- landless agricultural workers union 
- construction workers union 

- beedi workers union 

- palmera workers union 
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6.2 Paradigm of people’s organisations 


; ; isati hich can be broadly categorised 
So, we arrive here, at a paradigm of people's erie are brought together under 
into sbe types. The first ono 's & oa nani The members of the group do not have any 
some programme or the other, Iie ris oe relation to the particular economic programme. 
common understanding oF need, Oe! = | a vehicle towards some end, like in the case of 
In the second category, group 6An poche d s, etc. Here the organisation of 

dult education groups, activity based groups, 

Senne (OURS. S in itself, he means to a very limited end. Sangam which forms 
the people is, though not an end in lise”, f village who come together on basic 
the third category, is an organisation of all people from a g Peet air hl: 
issues relevant to alll the villagers. These sangams may have a Cluster leve mf gh 
each of the sangams are represented and can have even an apex body at t e pee he 
level. But in most cases, these sangams are confined to the respective organisations. : o> 
type is a caste/community based sangam, where the membership is reserved exclusively ora 
particular comunity or caste, such as Dalits, Narikkuravas, Kattunaikars or Tribals. But there is 
scope for macro linkages here. For instance, it can be a harijan sangam at the village level, but 
this can be linked up with the dalit movement at the state level or even the national level. The 
fifth type is where people's organisations are formed, based on the occupation or trade in which 
the people are engaged but the important distinction is that people themselves are the 
producers. Examples for such associations are the various cooperatives like milk producers 
cooperatives, weavers’ cooperatives, etc. The next type is again very much trade/occupation 
centred, but it differs from the previous type in that the members are the workers and production 
is very much capital intensive. In this case, people’s organisation takes the form of unions. 


6.3 Potential for power base 


We would now apply the following ten variables to measure the potential for establishing ‘power 
base’by people's organisations. : 


a. Membership criteria 

b. Legal status (Laws governing the people’s organisation) 
c. Financial component 

d. Leadership 

e. Educational component 

f. Political content 

g. Scope for macro linkage 

h. Potential for spreading 

i. Potential allies and scope for alliances 

j. Sustenance potential and patterns of sustenance 


In the first two categories of beneficiary groups and ‘activit 
Is very low. Since they have become members in anticipati 


become ‘contagious’ factors or have a 'spread-effect’. 


people’s organisati imi ner 
are often confined to a village. Pp ganisations serve only a limited purpose and the activities 


5 the : chee 
operational area of an NGO and hence they n Space of such sangams is often limited to the 


or social issues. Since the NGO in the area is a controlling factor and there are relatively high 


tcc a ba bs = doable ella calh nfl ny sine 
2 ae of the people, for it could : , 
operations. Therefore, as a controlled group, even end up in closing down their 


the sangam very soon loses it 
the sangam becomes more of a ‘social club’ ry S potency and later 


rather than a political force. Moreover, often th 
Sangam does not have any rallying point for building a macro base. . ; 


In this context, homogenous sangams become Significant. Here we are referri 

formed on the lines of a particular caste like harijans or. tribal groups. a ol ry ; 
; rallying point at the macro level. If there are political alignments taking place, they could easily 

link themselves with macro forces as they would have a common bond. However, regarding this 

model, there is the critical. question which needs to be examined: whether such formulations on 

caste lines would lead to splitting up the marginalised people on caste lines. 


The last two models provide greater scope for the ‘power base’. Under the cooperative model, 


the membership again could work at macro levels and there is economic power resting with 
the membership. 


In the union model; one could see the maximum potential for political power base, for macro 
linkages and for collective bargaining. 


However, under the frame of the above analysis, if we examine the people’s organisations 
promoted by NGOs, they belong, by and large, to the first three categories and there has been 
very limited success in organising groups belonging to the last three categories. 


6.4 Fishermen movement 


The work with the fishermen in Kerala by PCO is a classic example to highlight the union model 
promoted by an NGO and the transformation of people’s organisations at various stages and 
the transformation of the NGO itself. PCO began its work on cooperative lines with the 
fishermen, with an objective of eliminating the middle men from whose hands, they were 
experiencing large scale exploitation. After establishing the cooperatives, PCO began 
organising the fishermen on union lines and once a strong fishermen union was formed, PCO 
as an NGO, tranformed itself into a support structure establishing data through marine 
research, carrying out policy reviews, etc. Meanwhile, the fishermen union transformed 
itself into a movement which spread from Trivandrum to the entire coastal belt of Kerala 
and later to the various fishermen belts throughout the country. The NGO, today, plays a 
crucial role atthe macro level, in resisting policies which could affect the fishermen adversely 
and establishing an international network for fishermen. 


Therefore, even as the NGO continues to play its role, it does not,in any way, hamper the power 
of the fishermen nor can it dare exercise control over the people's power structure. The 
fishermen’s unions have already aligned themselves with certain political parties in their 
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bec i the other 
es pertinent here, to raise the question why this model did not spread itself to 
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pbog 2 aoe people's issues and organisalions. 


6.5 Summing up the trends in People’s Organisations 


ell-defined Ideological base and they lack the vision and the 


Since the NGOs do not have a w tions, these people's organisations have 


iti i initiati le’s organisa 
-political perspective for initiating peop 
pa the by-products of the NGO phenomenon. 


isali tended organs of the NGOs 
large number of people's organisations are ex ; NC 
ll veies the ‘political content’ is drained and ullimately the people's organisations 
have become just ‘recipient groups’. 


; isati ili NGOs become the countering-force 
irdiy, when people's organisations become militant, the bec 
wane veda vaiticot when the NGO's stakes as an organisation are adversely affected. 


Fourthly, control of people's organisations are wilh NGOs and therefore, people's organisations 
are dependent on NGOs. 


Fifthly, since the people's organisations have a limited geo- political space,they have only limited 
potential to become a political force. 


Sixthly, there have been very limited initiatives to form trade/occupation - centered people's 
organisations - there are very few examples of this model. 


7. The role of Resource Agencies - the other side of the coin 


itis important to analyse not only the NGO phenomenon but also the role played by the resource 
agencies themselves in contributing to these trends. However painful it may be, yet ethically, 
morally and even spiritually, resource agencies cannot run away from owning their 
responsibilities. One significant aspect that emerges from the analysis of the last two decades 
is, there is very little relationship between the various resource agencies who are all working in 
this country for the poor as there is very little relationship among the hundreds of NGOs who 
are also working for the poor, thereby not facilitating the emergence of any solidarity among the 


people themselves - though consortia approach among resouce agencies and consultative 
groups among NGOs are examples of limited cooperation . : 


Secondly, there has been no articulated vision by any resource agency, who merely play a bank 
transfer role of transferring funds from first world agencies to third world NGOs. 


Thirdly, the resource agencies’ staff often work under the com i iri j i 

ly pulsion of acquiring projects like 
acquiring property, owning projects like you Own properly and possessing proj 
perpetuation of the projects in the resource 4 mi ie iin Ge, ee 


; € agency hands like animal j ivi ; 
obsession for projects, the exclusivenes gency als kept in captivity. This 


Projects,and the closedness of re! 
issues and goals. Therefore, the NGO whoi 


limited goals and objectives, 
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process more or less for an indefinit 
sot @ period has become 
within which devel opment is confined. @ project cycle for resource agencies, 


Now, against this background, everyon 
; @ wh 
fundamental question: what h ryone who Is concemed about the poor should ask the 


Thus | captioned this paper "NGOs - the hope of the last decade of this century’. 


It is time to be honest in examining the crisis that we are facing. Su 

comfortable in isolating the crisis and trying to examine ob species ead * 

the extent of withdrawing if found necessary, but that does not tell us the whole truth. What | am 
attempting to do here is to put together all the crises we have gone through in the recent past 
» and to examine whether they indicate any common trend and show us something that we need 

to act upon, be it a phenomenon in the state of Tamilnadu or in the state of Orissa, be it a 

phenomenon of a small group or a big group, be it a phenomenon of Mr.X or Mr.Y. 


However, | sense a resistance, a discomfort on the part of the resource agencies to examine 
this bitter truth. Often the resource agencies tend to think that they have tided over a crisis with 
a particular project once the problem is solved. It is important to take cognisance of these crises 
in their entirety as an 'NGO syndrome’. Secondly, it is essential to assess historically the last 
two decades of funding and thirdly, to predict the trend during the 90’s and take these facts into 
account so that one could develop a positive approach and a concrete plan on an experimental 


basis, for the next 10 years. And this may help us to understand whether NGO as a phenomenon 
is a force or just an illusion. 


8. The emerging ’Project Trap’ 


The main thrust of NGOs’ work during the past two decades has been shaped up by several 
factors. Some of these important influencing factors have been the experiences at the grassroots 
itself, the flow of external resources, the flow of resources from within, in terms of government 
funds, the controls and liberalisation as have been reflected in the government policies, the role 
of multilateral bodies like World Bank and bilateral funding for development and the 
international movements like environmental movement, women’s movement, etc. 


During the seventies, the primary focus was on 'conscientisation’ - awareness building at the 
gross roots. It focused very much on social and economic issues and on an educational process. 
In contrast to the sixties, the move was already made, away from the traditional ‘social welfare 
concept. This shift was particularly facilitated by Paulo Freire’s ideology and community 
organisation becoming a key method of work. This matched with the government's own policy 
on adult education which was first launched in the mid ‘70s. 


The late seventies saw that mere ‘awareness raising’ in ‘real terms’ led to a dead end in the 
village context.Development workers realised the need for supportive programmes in the form 
of ‘economic programmes’ and thus a combination emerged - organising the poor into groups 
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ic 
ing from revolving funds to econom 
ing the groups with economic inputs rang 

ng ago vei see a correlation with the government's own approach of ‘integrated 


rural development’ programmes. 


The beginning of 80's saw the emergence of sangam and the sangam model and development 
workers realised that awareness building should result in the formation of people’s own 
organisations. Significantly,the NGOs who began their work In the late 60's, after reflecting on 
their work during the 70's, were confronted with the following options. Those who were very 
clear from the beginning in organising the marginalised on occupational group lines, for eg. the 
landless agricultural labourers, potmakers, salt pan workers, fishermen, quarry workers, etc. 
realised that the NGO model was not matching with this kind of work, particularly because those 
of their own cadres wanted to split up and set up projects covering 30 to 40 villages. Hence the 
pioneering activist on these lines, Rev.Y.David, took the plunge and formed a ‘political party’ 
ot the poor and he himself became the leader of the party and went into direct party politics. 


Those who were less radical, realised the limitations of the ‘educational approach’ and 
compromised to take up programmes in order to continue their work in the respective areas. 
Here, two patterns emerged - some shifted their grass roots role to macro role by way of research, 


training, networking, consultancy and so on, while others concentrated in their work on a larger 
scale. 


8.1 World Capitalism - the conspiracy 


This matched well with the government identifying the environmental crisis and settin 
Wasteland Development Board and initiating large scale ' 


sector at home, foreign governments and local regimes - 
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Sie one Buen rian sw te terrains for world tourism, a 
uction of micro elecronic components an 

Vaeiane allo Packaging and other industries carried out in urban suite at he 

pte centidie id hts of trade unions, all these alongside mechanised fisheries and 

sptiiies Oy mile feeds and such cash crops as soya beans, corn and finer varieties 

pM eteelb de oh ables for feeding the fender palates of high class society in the 
Jefe) UR iawencaQecericcccestcsinn Now this ‘opening up’ of the vast hinterlands and 


peripheries of these continents which Provide the new frontiers to the Capitalists’ 


searching eyes has also enabled corporate capitalism to come full circle in its relationship 


with the State. Realising both technical and political hurdles, the transnati 

by entering into a partnership with the State itself but with its Aenaianen of pith sabe 
of these countries, in large parts of which the State does not exist,and by beefing up the 
capacities of local business houses and the stock market by promoting new collaborative 
ventures, they are in effect undercutting the monopoly of the State and creating an 
atmosphere for ‘free enterprise’ everywhere. Simultaneously they have been able to 
score two significant ideological points: the superiority of the market over the State as a 
means for rapid modernisation, leading to the whole philosophy of liberalisation, and 
the superiority of the private firm and the voluntary agency (on which more below) over 
the regular bureaucracy and government departments for providing a flexible, innovative 
and dynamic institutional framework for development. With this convergence of new 
technologies, new priorities for capitalist exploitation and preference for the __ private 
sector and the market economies, the State in the developing world has been both 
subdued and made an instrument of a new corporate world ‘ruling class’ It is in the context 
of these series of shifts in dominant thinking on development that one has to understand 
yet another institutional shift that is appearing on the horizon: from the governments to 
NGOs...” 


With the advent of the twin moves by the government, on the one hand, FCRA regulations and 
a close scrutiny of NGOs and in some cases, even withdrawal of numbers or non-issuing of 
registration numbers, etc. and on the other, the formation of CAPART and a liberal flow of 
government funds through CAPART and the other government departments and also involving 
NGOs in policy decisions and the formulation of various development programmes provided the 
impetus for the NGOs to take up both funds as well as programmes like housing, sanitation, 
drinking water, bio-gas, social forestry, etc. 


These, on the one hand, provided NGOs the much-needed meaning to continue their work in 
their respective areas and on the other, broadbased their resources. 


While formulating programmes that the NGOs could implement, one of the programmes the 
government formulated was the OB (Organising the Beneficiaries) - on the lines of 
conscientisation process fitted into a programme slot. This programme, with its one time grant 
of Rs.15,000, which was meant for small groups resulted in the proliferation of small groups in 
the sector. Interestingly, some larger NGOs themselves provided the nodal service in distributing 


these funds. 


Rajni Kothari (1986) NGOs, the State and World Capitalism 
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8.2 Four Generations of NGO Leaders 


s changed as per these circumstances and it could 


nerations of NGO leadership. The first generation, who 
a TEEN een ooese Bs a goal in itself, were a group of Romantic spins. 
pct generation, who were either the associates of the first genera ching a i 
of the first generation leaders themselves transformed into second con vp ny 
pragmatic field workers who evolved the pragmalic approach - alternatives A . ia Hig , 
etc.- and who developed the sangam model. The third generalion, by historica y, 
became the ‘Implementors of Programmes' and the fourth generation who had lo mana a 
large number of programmes effectively were the ‘Development Managers . " ahs 
necessitated by laws like FCRA to Societies Act to Income Tax Act on the one hand, an on the 
other by the need for managing a vast resource base, creating infrastructure and keeping the 


entire system going. 


Thus you could see the role of NGO leader 


Likewise, there has been a gradual shift in the resource agency staff and their leadership. 
Parallel to the first generation leadership of the NGOs,the resource agency staff too had a strong 
ideological commitment and a deep and sound theological base, yet were liberal in their 
interpretation of religion and staunch members of the church in their respective countries, some 
of them even theologians, with a long exposure to third world and had very personal relationships 
with the NGO leaders of this country and were quite emotional about their involvement. In sharp 
contrast, the counterparts of today’s ‘Development Managers’in the Indian NGO sector at the 
resource agency end are, most of them University graduates or post graduates, fresh out of 
Universities, younger in age, with a rather limited exposure to third world in general and India in 
particular, with a lukewarm stance vis-a-vis the Church in their own countries, secular in outlook, 
without any theological base or any definite ideological stand and are quite professional and 
non-emotional in their involvement. Therefore , the relationship between NGO leaders and 
resource agencies are often bordering on work relations; in its best form, it takes the shape of 


participative management and in its worst form, it has all the components of blackmailing, 
bargaining and other trade union tactics. 


8.3 Crisis in Vision 


Hence the vision of NGO was either too romantic and impractical or too naive and narrow. The 
vision of conscientisation by itself leading to a revolution had become a myth. The goal of 
economic development transforming the poor, also did not meetwith success. The overwhelming 
ve gaabboerye approach followed by the planners’ increasingly marginalised the poor and with 
the arin Marxian approach cracking up midway, one is lost somewhere in the middle and 
Caught up with carrying on ‘developmentalism’ as a programme or as a business according to 


wal vara to rinpiclecie; rae there is a crisis in vision. What do we do in such a context? Do 
jects forthe n ? , abe rh 
- the ‘Project Trap’ ext 20 years ? The resource agencies too are Caught in this trap 


This is further perpetuated b 
who tag along with the ‘resources’, th 


agencies create amassi ; 
3 sive cash inflow for ‘development’,which in turn is a well-soncelved desler 
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for pe i tal . | 
_ {Or perpetuating world capitalism and throwing the third world countries into the debt trap. For 


example, each of the followin i 
Ga crmencee jah governments through their development cells are partners with 


\ plementing one or the other development proar 
amme -th 
2, vena Shel Sadat Beoperation (Switzerland), None 
, A AL ; , Dutch Embassy (The Netherl i 
‘multilateral agencies like World Bank,IMF and UN agencies Sp Wee aes 


oe — e en aeeret management consultants are quick to set up 
: esearch institutes or management institutes to offer their 
services and one could see hundreds of development managers flooding the market. 


ne peas economy, where market forces create consumerism and cut - throat competition 
etermine the demand and supply, advertisements, selling etc. are all essential ingredients 


and if development work is also driven by market forces, it wi cae 
ces, it willbe n : 
succumb to these forces. 0 exception - it would also 


This is the environment of the 90’s in which NGOs and resource agencies need to interact. 


Therefore, you come back to the worldview of development and what is the perspective that we 
would pursue? Do we have options? Do we have a viable vision that is operational despite the 
market forces? How do we resist the capitalist market forces, spreading world capitalism in 
connivance with the government which in turn is run by the local capitalistic regime? 


9. Positive impact of NGOs 


i. The foremost achievement of NGO has been in establishing the grassroots link. Truly, it was 
and it is the NGO who has reached the villages, the tribals, the harijans, the women, the poor 
after the missionaries in a much larger scale. The difference here is while the missionary had 
something to preach on alternative religion, the NGO showed the people an alternative way of 
coping with their problems. Wherever the NGOs have spread, they have organised people into 
groups, be it in the name of sangams or beneficiary groups or whatever. 


ii. People are kept at the centre; people are empowered; people have been made aware, people 
have been organised;people could resist exploitation, be it caste based or class based. People 
could demand their rights and get the benefits meant for them from the government, people 
could create their own forums. 


iii. The NGO’s work has brought out very clearly, the contradictions and the total failure of the 
approach followed by the governmentto change the realities of the poor. A powertul resistance 
is put up to the dominant model of development, namely, the modernisation model. 


i i i ibals, landless, and the plight of 
y. Special focus has been given to the problems of dalits, tri nt 

onan and children and issues like declining water. resources, ecological crisis, 
environmental degradation and the disfunctioning of the government machinery have been 


brought to the forefront. 
itisi icials and the media to the issues of the poor, 
nsitising the bureaucracy, government officia 
Bae nmentand the overall functioning of the system, which do not benefit the poor has been 
partly accomplished. 
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alternative educational system, alternative health system, 


vi. Exploration of alternatives - tng nein model of development, has been 


alternative power bases - all opposed t 
attempted by the NGOs. 


i laying a limited role in evolving 
ii overnment policy formation and even p 
a oe haat marginal they may be, within the system, has been no small achievement. 


Yet, despite all these achievements, the ‘plight of the poor is still worsening at an alarming rate. 


10. Limitations of NGOs 


i. Crisis in vision 


The major limitation is that there is no clear ‘vision’ towards which all these efforts are moving. 
This alludes to all of us -be it NGOs, support institutions, resource agencies, academic bodies 
or the enlightened bureaucrats - the vision is so fragmented that it does not fit. 


ii. Project as an end 


Project precedes the primary task of ‘people centered development’, whether it is an NGO - who 
is either fighting for his survival or building his empire as the case may be, or aresource agency 
- they are preoccupied with board meetings, project screening, evaluations for further funding 
and in between caught up with crisis management for problem NGOs and problematic Church 
leaders, both within and outside not to speak of the vacations during spring, summer, autumn 


and winter, who follow different work modules like part time work,job sharing practices, staff 
rotation etc. 


iii. Isolated initiatives and fragmented approach 


The need fora common perspective in limited operational belts and the need for concerted efforts 
among all concerned is not internalised. Therefore the need for a concerted effort is not only 
not there, but also resisted and opposed- Cooperation between Resource agencies, between 


NGOs, between NGOs and other partners in development and finally providing the platform for 
people's organisations coming together - 


lronically,in one particular area, well within a radius of 30 km. h 
: , half adozen NGOs supported b 
the same resource agency would be talki im o 
vatheres gency talking simultaneously about 6 different people's 


iv. Lack of data and area analysis 


The basic ar 
€a analysis, data base, clarity of approach and long termcommitment are all lacking 
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v. Ad hoc plan 


Though, eventually, funding would continue for a lon 
pieces, which is very much self- defeatin 
time-frame, rather than with a long-term vi 


g term in most cases, it would be in bits and 


g,as it compels the NGO to work within a limited 
sion. 


vi. Project evaluation - a futile exercise 


There is no comprehensive assessment of all the partners who are involved inthis process 
to reflect on the outcomes. Therefore, the resource agency assessing the NGOs through X, Y 


or Z, only further reiterates the preoccupation with projectism. 


vii. Lack of strategic perspective 


Often the NGOs lack any strategic perspective for their work. One could see very little macro 
links to the work carried out in an area. 


viii. Lack of macro theory 


The NGOs usually work in their own isolated environments totally unaware of the need for macro 
linkages and without any perspective or theory for accomplishing a tangible social transformation 
outside their immediate surroundings, not considering the relatedness of the problems to the 
macro forces. 


ix. Non-alignment - a weakness 


It is often the case with NGOs that they would be working in their own small little worlds without 
sparing any thoughts of aligning with others who are working on similar lines and together 
working towards their goal as a greater force. 


x. Individualistic approach - a limiting factor 


This individualistic approach followed by the NGOs is characteristic of the work within the NGO 
itself. Usually there will be no shared vision or goals among the NGO staff which drastically limits 
the scope of their work, be it within the NGO area itself or in the particular belt where they are 
working. 


10.1 Summing up 


it i isis in its totality, identifying the various 
Therefore, it is very essential to describe the crisis in its — it) 
contributing factors and the various trends that have been identified so far in this paper, 
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rces to basic and intrinsic human factors and the 


emerging from political and econome A er and thus leading to a crisis. It is 


h oth 
ends and forces reinforcing eacl 
neon a a om the error of hasty generalisation by looking at each of these trends in 


he crisis. 
i i * be wise to identify any singular partner for being the cause fort 
cor aca petite of this paper sharply eka Yelgiorregtbie 8 ib 
which this phenomenon has passed through and contextualises per ae sa 
hat perpetuate world capitalism to sustain the economy oO! a 

rs at Hossa of a large number of underdeveloped countries and speared 
partnership between capitalistic forces in the first world and the capitalistic interests in the thir 
world, pursuing a path of lop-sided development, which perpetually marginalises a large — 
of humanity, degrades the environment, depletes the natural resources and perpetuates politica 
conflicts to sustain this imbalance in the World Economic Order. In such a frame, the 
governments of the third world, who are victims of the debt trap easily succumb and hence, 
emanating from such global and national forces, the trends affect negatively the very limited 
initiatives of NGOs and resource agencies. In such a perspective, the lack of vision and a clear 
perspective on the part of resource agencies, who themselves are caught in the Project Trap 
on the one hand and the influence of the larger forces together with the lack of a strong value 
base on the part of the NGOs, lead the NGOs to a crisis. Therefore, what is important is to 
identify the interplay between the various trends reinforcing each other and culminating in a 
crisis. 


In the 90’s, there will be more city-based NGOs than village-based groups. There will be more 
company registered support institutions than the NGO model support institutions. The bilateral 
funding from World Bank and others would further enhance the resource base of corporate model 
of NGOs and mega NGOs,succumbing to world capitalistic forces. This in turn, would be the 
role model for others to follow. Ideology would be diluted and values further eroded. One could 
almost be assured that the NGO, as a phenomenon, may survive the 90's; but the 21st century 
will see the disappearance of the phenomenon. But the ‘people will not forgive us’. The 
politicians have failed them, the Church has failed them and.now the NGOs would fail them. 
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PART Il 
11. Strategy for the 90’s 


The whole purpose of writing this Paper is not to initiate an intellectual discourse on the NGO as 
a phenomenon, nor to weep on the funeral pyre of this species, nor to evoke an administrative 
response to the crises - as often being ‘envisaged by some resource agencies which is not at all 
an answer ; but to evolve an alternative strategy in the historical context of its birth growth and 
the impending decline of the phenomenon so that there is still scope for the committed activis 


to play their historical role in emancipating the poor from the cl mee 

i , utches of poverty , 

still the central issue for half of India's mounting population. tere ins 
y 


11.1 The rationale for the strategy 


Very often, one hears about evolving a development policy in general or an Indian policy paper 
in particular, from the Resource Agencies. One should examine the kind of parameters used 
in evolving such policies. In our opinion such parameters are often too broad and general and 
might help the resource agencies in determining their priorities. This frame needs to be examined 
in the following context. Everyone would agree, seeing that our problems are too complex and 
the country much too diverse, no one single policy would suffice for the entire country. Yet we 
have not so far developed an area-based policy. In other words, in our opinion we cannot even 
have common policies for each state within India because they are still very much genric. We 
have identified and evolved, based on our intensive work spread over the past six years that we 
could identify in each state, different ‘geo-political pockets’ with one central issue or problem 
which is commonly shared in that region and which provides a key to that belt. The constituency 
is homogenous, the issue could generate ‘political pressure or force’. The commonality of the 
territory with cultural and ethnic bond provides the much needed solidarity and a macro base. 
This is on account of the fact that often we find, unless an issue is taken at the macro level it will 
not be effective and as long as such a concrete issue is not identified and taken up, no other 
work in that area would be of any relevance. 


11.2 Identification of geo-political pockets and issues 


For example, in Tamilnadu, we see the central pocket of Tamilnadu comprising of Ramnad, PM 
and Kamarajar districts being severely affected by drought, what could be called the drought 
belt. In AP, the coastal districts of Srikakulam, Vijayanagaram, East and West Godavari, 
Khammam and Visakapatnam constitute a tribal belt. Particularly the districts of Ganjam, 
Phulbani and Koraput in Orissa and Srikakulam in AP are inhabited predominantly by one 
particular tribal group namely the Savaratribals. Similarly the pockets of East and West Godavari 
and Khammam districts are also inhabited by tribal groups. 


Anantapur and Chittoor districts in Rayalaseema area in A.P. again form a drought-affected 
belt. In ely the northern districts of Bellary, Bijapur, Belgaum and Raichur also ah lic 
a dry belt which is infested with a burning social issue called Devadasi system - a ede y 
which young harijan girls are publicly married to the Goddess Yellamma and pelle a a 
these girls should serve the men as prostitutes. They cannot marry and enter atl y life. a 
year, about 3000 young girls are dedicated to this system. The central Karnataka is ba ll 

tribal belt consisting of Siddhis, Gowlis and Bedars. The southern districts of Mysore and Coorg 
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form a dalit belt. 


ify such belts, for example a tribal belt or a drought 
= Pease sos wih a specific policy, based ona well gence eae 
neomlgied == 9 ~pd analysis of the issue towards developing a strategy for work = e a 
Ste ae ain, within each belt, one could identify NGOs as partners int e proce 2 
aa esol a of resource agencies for that veep cerca pio : 

identi upport institutions to associate wi 

ee csietantiahns roles. Within such a framework, NGOs could Carry out their work 
ona long term basis and concretely monitor and evaluate this process in that region. 


We could identify all the negative trends of the NGOs of the 80's and take'a sol iti a 
the collective to arrest these trends. Resource agencies could, in such a ve ext, bh 
control over each other in avoiding empire building, excessive funding, etc. etc. Likewise, ve 
could also develop a perspective with a geo-political belt in mind. It would be, then possib e to 
develop a development theory for that area or Issue. Whatever does not fit in or any 
contradictions could be checked. If an NGO does not respect people and their needs, the 
collective could easily boycot the NGO in that area. The long term commitment of the resource 
agency to that area would sustain the work and help to accomplish something tangible and 
concrete overthe period. And {further the empire building process, growth phenomenon, territorial 
boundary conflicts, playing the resource agencies one against the other, all these could be 
controlled. As is the case today, when an NGO parts company with a resource agency, the 
resource agency totally loses the contact with the people for whom everything was initiated. This 
power on the part of the NGO to prevent the resource agencies’ support to an area is often the 
crux of the issue for resource agencies. | have often come across resource agency staff writing, 
"the area is deserving, the people need the support, the staff are committed but the way of 
functioning of the leader is compelling us to withdraw”. 


This problem could be overcome when our commitment is to a collective and not to any single 
individual. 


Further the phenomenon of putting proposals with rhetorics like NFE, community organisation, 
etc. could be changed and the programme could be contextualised. Each one’s support to the 


process would be the ultimate strength and the strategy would facilitate a movement if such a 
need is felt in a belt. 


So one question that raises itself in this context is who is our ultimate constituency- the 
marginalised people or the NGOs? This process could Clarify this ambivalence. NGO could be 


a channel, an avenue, a mode or even a method; but not the end and onl it i 
) ; : a means. So it is 
important to shift the focus from the means to the end. : 


11.3 Operationalising cooperation - the questions involved 


How do we operationalise cooperation between r 
such a cooperation? What is the 


What are its implications for the NGOs? ry? What is the agenda for such a cooperation? 


How do we operationalise coo 
cooperation? What is the co 
cooperation for the marginali 


peration among promotional NGOs? 
ntext for such a coo 
sed? What is the age 


What is the need for such a 
peration? What is the relevance of such a 


nda for such a cooperation? Who else could 
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be partners in such a coo ion? et 
cooperation? Peration? What are the historical and political implications of such a 


M | . 
: wh a ohana people's power? How do we facilitate solidarity building? How do we 

peop e's power from amicrosm to the macro context? How do we facilitate the growth 
Of people's organisations into people's movements? 


Does one require a ‘supportive structure ‘in 
such a process? What are the tasks/functions, role 
and forms such ‘supportive structures’ would take on and carry out? aa 


All these questions need to be examined in each of the 


, A ‘geo- political’ zones or pocket . 
should not be raised in general terms - then it becomes ar : shdssidics, 


hetoric and not a working hypothesis. 
‘ 


11.4 Partners’ Collective 


This needs to be evolved together, by the representatives of people’s Organisations, promotional 
NGOs of a geo-political belt and resource agencies who are partners in the process in that 
particular belt. In such a context, the partner's collective could determine as to how and when 
they would require the assistance of participatory processes in the form of Participatory training, 
Participatory research and participatory evaluation. Likewise, the macro roles for each of the 
geo-political belts in the form of lobbying role’, ‘campaigning role’, ‘advocacy role’, would emerge 
during the process and the ‘partners collective’ could involve such support institutions who are 
committed to such issues and who have the requisite expertise and skill in the respective field. 
Hence different types of support institutions with varying expertise would become partners of 


the ‘collective’ from time to time as situation may require, both on issue basis and on account of 
a particular expertise. 


This establishes the fact that there needs to be different types of constituencies who will 
collaborate in order to initiate, strengthen and consolidate a ‘social change’ or ‘transformation’ 
process. The partners in the process are the people themselves through their own people's 
organisations and representatives of a group of promotional NGOs, a group of resource 
agencies, a number of support institutions and the bureaucracy - the representatives of both 
state and central governments -depending on the context and issues. 


Further, this establishes the fact that all the partners have their own unique and exclusive roles 
which are complementary to each other and could become relevant only in relatedness and not 
in isolation. Therefore once this frame of reference is established, then the ‘multiple partners’ 
would realise their interdependence and their confrontative stances would be replaced by 
complementary and collaborative efforts. 


Further, no single constituent of the collective could hold any other constituent member atransom 
or blackmail them or use their ‘power’ over the others, which is the case in the current model of 
cooperation between resource agencies and NGOs. 


‘"ocus’ of all the partners would be on the ‘people’ and their issues and any 
aad this central focus sehit diversion to other interests, or any vested interests needs 
could be countered effectively at the very beginning. One of the problems under the ech 
system is that such patterns come to the notice of everyone only after the shifts are ji 6 
after vested interests take deep roots and then it becomes too late to tackle the issue. a on 
in this mechanism, anyone who is not genuinely committed to the cause or iad : 
eliminated quickly through a democratic and participatory process - or the least they will stan 
exposed before everyone and people would exercise their power to judge. 
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11.5 Sovereignty resides with the people 


iti - To exercise their sovereignty and assume 
People are es oe ee reine and their communities, the people must contra 
ne nen nee have access to relevant information and have the means to hold the officials 
oes can accountable. Hence, those who would assist the people with their yrds tiie 
oe eaneriee that it is they who are participating in support of the people's agenda, not the 
reverse. The sovereignty of the people is the foundation of democracy. 


41.6 Shared vision and mission 


ision is it anyway? At present there is a temptation and an inherent weakness among 
bole to vend of ianatenal vision or for that matter for the humanity as a whole 
globally. While | have no quarrel with the intellectuals’ right to dream, | tend to take a pragmatic 
approach. While no one would disagree that we need to establish a humanistic, participatory, 
egalitarian and feministic society, still it is too idealistic a goal that could be pursued by a limited 
number of NGOs and resource agencies. On the other hand, one could evolve a vision for a 
geo-political belt, keeping very much the ‘idealistic goal in mind’, but along with that, a more 
tangible and operational goal related to the concrete issues of the particular geographical belt, 
be it tribal land alienation, drought or the devadasi system, that could be partly accomplished in 
a ten year time frame. If we could evolve such a vision for each of the geo- political belts and 
operationalise them into clearly spelt - out 'missions’ that would be accomplished in phases 
during the ten year time frame, it would result in establishing a mission- directed movement. The 
present case is that such missions are not there. If they do exist, then they are not shared, not 
only that they are not shared among the various partners but even within a single NGO the 
mission is not shared among the team and often it is the mission of only the leader. Further, 
this process would ground the NGOs to concrete issues and not fragmented rhetorics like N a 
adult education, people's movement which are more to Satisfy the resource agencies than out 
of a felt need for such an approach. This would also deter them from becoming implementors 


of populist schemes. This is happening more because of the vaccum in which the NGOs 
operate,presently. 


11.7 Macro development theory 


Yet another distinctive advantage of such an approach is that this pr i 
ocess would establish 
need to generate data on the issues identifi i x Me 


ed and a comprehensive and mullti-disciplina 
acer the issue could be arrived at as opposed to 'pet theories’ and ‘personal ‘ade ior 


This process, then could consciously 
One of the major limitations of NGO fe 
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11.8 Pluralistic approach 


This is yet another m 
by the NGOs that ap 
One needs to grow 
established in this 


yth one needs to dispel, in this sector. Often one comes across a stance 
articular approach is the only solution to all the problems faced by the poor. 
out of this position. This is a very theoretical approach. As we have 
Paper, as we identify the different geo-political belts we could easily 
differentiate how each of these geo-political belts are diverse within a State, not to speak of the 
diversity among the states. Therefore one may need to evolve a particular approach for a 
particular issue in a specific geo-political zone. These approaches, therefore in different zones 
may vary and such a pluralistic approach, is only a ‘pragmatic stance’ evolved historically after 
two decades of NGO experience in this country. | am not Suggesting that one singular issue 
requires a pluralistic approach but since the issues are different, the contexts are diverse and 
the forces that operate in each situation are varying, therefore the need for different approaches 


in different contexts and all these approaches would have a common set of assumptions anda 
shared worldview of development and a common value base. 


11.9 Collective leadership and team approach 


This model would necessitate a shared leadership and a team approach to the work and this in 
turn, could build collective leadership at the people's organisation level. This may prevent the 
highly individualistic style of functioning on the part of the NGOs and resource agencies. On the 
other hand, this model would provide the much needed support at the time of crisis to the NGO 
leadership. Further, the mutual accountability developed in a peer group model would curb the 
individual temptations of the NGO leaders. This also entails a shared responsibility on all the 
partner members. 


11.10 A new dimension to partnership 


Partnership - this termis often a euphemism. This term cannot be defined appropriately in the 

NGO-donor context and frequently it was more wishful thinking of a desired level of relationship, 

rather than a set of relationships based on partnership. It was mainly on account of the absence 

of an operational model which warranted partnership. Therefore, under the current model, the 

multiple constituencies represented by diverse actors playing multiple roles, collaborating 

towards a common mission, that has been evolved collectively by the member constituents 
- themselves which truly reflects a partnership process in an operational form. 


12. Conclusion 


To conclude, the present model of each resource agency supporting about 100 to 200 bie 
spread all over the country as projects followed by project officers of the be an 
agencies trying to comprehend the ie Ne nes een Rice 
attempting to comprehend the situation analysis 0 lssigtadimmbhidec: Sle 
Further, this model compels the resource agencies to work pr y 

/ issi _ This frame totally blurs the perspective 
ultimately one ends up missing the woods for the trees eI eta SHANI 6. THe 
and the priorities. Ultimately everyone ends up blaming 10 th ee oan 

to the unhealthy trend of competetiveness among resource ag and 

ae he approaches and thrusts being imposed on the people. Most TO Eee G peoplc 
the focus and even the resources are unduly on the NGO, while the centra th Tce rep 
are relegated to the background. And lastly, this frame has led all of us in to j 
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ates in specific regions on specific issues with specific partners, 
me,it is going to be ad-hocism and the trend what 
ltiply in the 90's in dangerous proportions. 


Hence, unless one concentr 
with specific inputs for a specific period of ti 
one witnessed in the 80's will only mu 


This approach of ‘Collective Partnership’ in specific geo- political belts provides an alternative 
method of working. It does not upset the applecart for resource agencies, they could still continue 
to support their projects, but with a difference in conception, perspective and partnership. This 
is truly exploring new horizons in evolving alternative paradigms in partnership. 
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EPILOGUE 


Basic Tenets of the Strategy 


I. Social transformation is a macro process and therefore, it needs to be initiated, sustained and 
consolidated ata larger scale, in macro contexts. Macro contexts could be operationally defined 
by delimiting a geo-political area, based on a KEY issue of a belt, shared commonly among an 


ethnic group (tribals), or a social group (caste groups), or a class (landless agricultural labour), 
or gender, within a social stratum. 


ll. Social transformation is a political process necessitating confrontation with the beneficiaries 
and custodians of the system and therefore it requires a critical proportion of those who are 
marginalised by the system to organise themselves into people’s organisations, to form the 
vanguard for issue-based movements to ensure a sustained process of ‘power struggle’ in order 


to gain access into decision making structures and transform social, economic and political 
institutions. 


\ll. Social transformation is a continous process and it warrants sustained struggles in different 
forms. Such struggles could be sustained only by people themselves from within. Therefore,the 
creation of people's organisations, its cadre building and their alliance building are the crux of 
the social transformation process. 


\V. Promotional NGOs and support organisations could play a crucial but limited role in such 
a process. As long as promotional NGOs are supported from external resources for their 
sustenance ,they could be considered only as activists from outside. Their roles, their forms and 
the need for their involvement should be determined by the people's organisations themselves. 
Hence, primarily, NGOs and support institutions are accountable to the people's organisations. 


V. Transfer of financial resources from NGOs to people's organisations create a ‘power base’ 
for NGOs in their relation to people's organisations. Such power has a tendency to control and 
direct the people’s organisations, which is totally undesirable and create NGO-centered 
development rather than people-centered development. 
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